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definite proposals put forward, for the limitation of land forces and
of the size of guns and tanks, and for the abolition of military aircraft
and aerial bombing. A reservation in the last of these proposals
retaining bombing for outlying and uncivilized regions detracted not
a little from its impressiveness in the eyes of the other Powers,
which observed that Great Britain very often made reservations which
were obviously for her own convenience. For a time Hitler was on
his good behaviour vis-a-vis the Conference, but his proceedings in
Germany were week by week increasing the alarm about his ultimate
intentions and stiffening the backs of the other Powers against the
concessions that he required. Refusing to give up hope, Henderson,
the President of the Conference, went a round of the European
Foreign Offices during the summer in a last effort to reconcile their
differences, but when the Conference resumed in October it very soon
became evident that he had not succeeded. All the old wrangles were
repeated, and a British effort to propitiate the French by introducing
a probationary period of four years before reduction should begin or
Germany re-arm, brought the proceedings to the now inevitable break-
ing-point. Denouncing this as a proof that the ex-Allies had no
serious intention either of disarming or of granting Germany equality
of status, the Germans walked out of the Conference, and this time
gave notice to quit the League. In the subsequent months Sir John
Simon and Mr. Anthony Eden visited Paris, Berlin and Rome in
the hope of gathering up the fragments and piecing them together,
but, though they were said everywhere to have had friendly recep-
tions, the result was nil. The governing fact was now that Germany
had defied them all and was openly increasing her armaments in the
teeth of the Treaty of Versailles. Security, said the French, was now
the only consideration, and discussion led nowhere but to angry
recriminations in which British, Germans and French accused one
anqther in turn of having broken faith. The details are squaBd and
may be passed over.
Wearied of the subject and finding its technicalities beyond compre-
hension, the public inall countries accepted this conclusion as inevitable.
By this time the possibilities of air warfare had come to overshadow all
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